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A PROBABLE SOUKCE FOE SOME OF THE LORE OF 
FITZHERBERT'S BOOK OF HUSBANDRY 

The following hitherto unnoticed scrap from a flyleaf of the 
well-known fifteenth-century manuscript, Cotton Galba E IX, of 
the British Museum collection, is worth noticing because of its 
apparently direct connection with Fitzherberfs Book of Hus- 
bandry, and of its indirect influence as a source of certain references 
in Elizabethan literature. 

On fol. 1136 we read: 

The horss hath XXV propertes, pat ys to say, he hath iiii off a lyon, 
iiii of an ox, iiii off an asse, iiii off an hare, and iiii of a fox, and v of a 
woman. After a lyon, prowd-herted, brod-brestid, iiii good legis, and a 
stowte stern; after the ox, out-ribbed, low-brawned, schort-pasterd, and 
well ifed; after the asse, well mouthid, well wynded, streght-bakked, and 
rownd foted; after the hare, steep yen, wyght off fote, tornyng on litell 
grownde, ii godfiletts; after the fox, prik-eryd,fayr-sided, schorte trottyng, 
and a litell hed; after a woman, mery of chere, brod-buttokyd, and esy 
to lep on, good at long-rynnyng, and steryng vnder a man. 

Heded as an ox; 
Tayled as [a] fox; 
Comly as a kyng; 
Nekkyd as a dukyng; 
Mowythyd as a kliket; 
Witted [as] a wodkok 
Wylled as a wedercoke.' 

Another similar piece is preserved in the British Museum MS 
Lansdowne 762 (f. 16), which was printed by Wright and Halli- 
well {Reliquiae Antiquae I. 232, 233) : 

A good horsse must have XV propertyes and condicions, that is to 
witte, iii of a man, iii of a woman, iii of a ffox, iii of an hare, and iii of an 
asse. Of a man, bolde, prowde and hardy; of a woman, fayre-brested, 
fayre of here, and esy to lepe vpon; of a fox, a faire tayle, short eres, 
with a good trotte; of an hare, a grete eye, a drye heed, and wele rennyng; 

1 Printed by W. H. Hulme, in The Middle-English Harrowing of Hell and Gospel of 
Nicodemus, London, 1907 iEETS, Extra Series C, Introd., p. xxv). 
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of an asse, a bigge chynne, a flat leg, and ' a good houe. Wele traveled 
wymen or wele traveled horsses were neuer good. 

It is not easy to determine which of these pieces represents the 
original or the more primitive form. From the point of view of 
simplicity, one would be forced to say the Lansdowne version is 
earlier, and that the Cotton version is a later and slightly modified 
form of this interesting bit of farriers' lore. And it may be 
assumed with some degree of certainty that the description of the 
qualities of a good horse in the Book of Husbandry is derived, 
with considerable additions and modifications, from the Lansdowne 
or Cotton recension. The account in Fitzherbert runs as follows:' 

71. The Properties of horses. 

And first thoushalt knowe, that a good horse hath liiii propertyes, that 
is to say, ii of a man, ii of a bauson or a badger, iiii of a lyon, ix of an 
oxe, ix of an hare, ix of a foxe, ix of an asse, and x of a woman. 

72. The two properties, that a horse hath of a man. 

The fyrste is, to haue a proude harte; and the seconde is, to be bolde 
and hardy. 

73. The .ii. propertyes of a bauson. 

The fyrste is, to haue a whyte rase or a ball in the foreheed; the 
seconde, to haue a whyte fote. 

74. The iiii properties of a lyon. 

The fyrste is, to haue a brode breste; the seconde, to be styffe-docked; 
the thyrde, to be wylde in countenance; the fourthe, to have four good 
legges. 

75. The ix propertyes of an oxe. 

The fyrste is, to be brode-rybbed; the .ii., to be lowe-brawned; the 
thyrde, to be shorte-pasturned; the iiii, to haue graatte senewes; the fyfte, 
to be wyde betwene the challes; the syxte is, to haue great nosethrylles; 
the vii, to be byggeon the chyn; the viii, to be fatte and well fedde; the 
ix, to be vpryghte standynge. 

76. The ix propertyes of an hare. 

The fyrste is, styffe-eared; the second, to haue greate eyen; the thjrde, 
round eyen; the fourth, to haue a leane heed; the .v., to haue leane knees; 
the syxte, to be wyght on foote: the vii, to tume vpon a lyttell grounde; 
the viii, to haue shorte buttockes; the ix to have two good fyllettes. 

1 Italicized resolntions of manuscript abbreviations in the reprints are not indicated 
here. 

2 Cf . The Book of Husbandry. By Master Fitzherbert. Reprinted from the edition of 
1534, and edited, etc., by Key. Walter W. Skeat for the Dialect Society, London, 1882, pp. 
63-65. 
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77. The ix propertyes of a foxe. 

The fyrste is, to be prycke-eared; the second, to be lyttell-eared; the 
thyrde, to be rounde-syded; the fourthe, to be syde-tayled; the fyfte, to 
be shorte-legged; the syxte, to be blacke-legged; the .vii, to be shorte- 
trottynge; the viii, to be well coloured; the .ix., to have a lyttel heed. 

78. The ix propertyes of an asse. 

The fyrste is, to be small-mouthed; the seconde, to be longe-rayned; 
the iii, to be thyn-cressed; the fourthe, to be streyght-backed; the fyfth, 
to haue small stones; the syxte, to be lathe-legged; the vii, to be rounde- 
foted; the eyght, to be holowe-foted; the ix, to have a toughe houe. 

79. The x properties of a woman. 

The fyrst is, to be mery of chere; the seconde, to be well-paced; the 
thyrde, to haue a brode foreheed; the fourth, to haue brode buttockes; 
the fyfthe, to be harde to warde; the syxte, to be easye to lepe vppon; 
the vii, to be good at a longe iourneye; the viii, to be well sturryng vnder 
a man; the ix, to be alwaye besye with the mouthe; the tenth, euer to be 
chowynge on the brydell. 

Now, part of Pitzherbert's description is virtually reproduced by 
Robert Greene in an interesting conversation between Slipper and 
Ateukin in his Scottish Hystorie of James the Fourth, I, ii, 476 ff.' 
In commenting on the "bille" presented by Slipper which recites 
at length his good qualities as a servant, Ateukin, who is looking 
for such a person, says, among other things: 

Art thou so good in keeping a horse? I pray thee tell me how many 
good qualities hath a horse? 

Slip. Why, so, sir: a horse hath two properties of a man, that is, a 
proude heart, and a hardie stomacke; foure properties of a Lyon, a broad 
brest, a stiflPe docket, — hold your nose, master, — a wild countenance, and 
4 good legs; nine properties of a Foxe, nine of a Hare, nine of an Asse, 
and ten of a woman. 

Ateu. A woman! why, what properties of a woman hath a Horse? 

Slip. O, maister, know you not that? Draw your tables, and write 
what wise I speake. First, a merry countenance; second, a soft pace; 
third, a broad forehead; fourth, broad buttockes; fift, hard of warde; 
sixt, easie to leape vpon; seuenth, good at long journey; eight, mouing 
vnder a man; ninth, always busie with the mouth; tenth, euer chewing on 
the bridle. 

1 Cf. The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, edited by J. Churton Collins. Oxford, 1905, 
Vol. II, pp. 102 f. The editor also draws attention (p. 333) to Greene's source, that is, The 
Book of Husbandry, 
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We have no doubt to look to some such source for the original 
of the following stanza in Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis, 
describing Adonis' horse: 

Kound-hoof d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide; 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back.' 

William H. Hulme 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

1 Venus and Adonis, Eversley ed., 295-300. 
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